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FRATERNAL BASIS OF SOCIALISM. 

WALDO L. COOK. 

THE fraternal ideal, in its simplest ethical aspect, is 
embodied in the Golden Rule ; and in its social aspect, 
in the 'brotherhood of man.' In the history of hnman 
thought, it may be traced almost to the infancy of the 
race. It has been formulated by Chinese sages, by 
Buddha, by Hebrew prophets. It has permeated the great- 
est of religions. It has ennobled at least one of the pagan 
philosophies of the classic era. The mental conception 
of it, in any period during the past three thousand years, 
has not been difficult, but the realization of it in practice 
has not hitherto been rated one of the triumphs of civi- 
lization. However one may conceive of it, — as a prin- 
ciple affecting the ethical relations of individuals, the 
social relations of groups, the commercial and political 
relations of nations, or as a principle of association, of 
cooperation, or of collectivism in any sense whatever, 
ancient, medieval or modern, — one is constrained to admit 
that the amplest and highest development of the ideal in 
practice is yet to come. 

Sketching briefly the historical development of the sub- 
ject, it is enough to go back to the Stoics of antiquity. 
Stoicism brought into prominence the doctrines of natural 
law and cosmopolitanism; in their view of man's social 
relations, the Stoics were greatly in advance of preceding 
philosophical schools. "The circumstances of the time," 
writes one authority, "such as the decay of Greek city 
life, the foundation of large territorial states under abso- 
lute Greek rulers, which followed Alexander's conquests, 
and afterward the rise of the world empire of Rome, aided 
to develop the leading idea of Zeno's 'Republic.' There 
he had anticipated a state ... in which all differences 
of nationality would be merged in the common brother- 
hood of man. This cosmopolitan citizenship remained all 
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through a distinctive Stoic dogma; when first announced, 
it must have had a powerful influence upon the minds of 
men, diverting them from the distractions of almost 
parochial politics to a boundless vista. There was, then, 
no longer any difference between Greek and barbarian, 
male and female, bond and free. All were members of 
one body, as partaking in reason, all were equally men." 

Stoicism was a practical philosophy. Its ethical doc- 
trine tended to take a practical form. The Stoic's con- 
ception of world citizenship developed so far that his cos- 
mopolitanism expanded into humanitarianism. It was 
under the Roman rule that political and social conditions 
came to correspond most nearly to Stoic ideals. In the 
earlier constructive work of the Eomans in conquering 
and administering the world, Stoicism played no part 
compared with the legions. But in the social adjustment 
during the stable days of the empire, Stoic doctrines ex- 
ercised a far-reaching influence. "Preached by Seneca 
. . . and Marcus Aurelius, the emperor, the universal 
brotherhood of man necessarily became more than a sterile 
abstraction." And with Stoicism propagating this prin- 
ciple among the upper classes of Eome, the spread of 
Christianity up from the classes below was made the 
easier by the prevalence of Stoic concepts. And, finally, 
"the oneness of humanity, which had been conceived as 
centering in the Stoic cosmopolis, received a much more 
definite and attractive realization in the promise of the 
Christian heaven. ' ' x 

The merger of these Stoic principles, or ideals, with 
Christianity would have been a disaster to civilization, 
possibly, had not the Roman empire collapsed. For 
Stoicism was more concerned with this world than with 
another beyond the grave. So is the fraternal ideal, which 
is a corollary of the Stoic cosmopolitanism. If one con- 
siders pragmatically 'the fatherhood of God' and 'the 
brotherhood of man,' both essential principles of Chris- 

^rof. Cunning's "Political Theories, Ancient and Medieval," p. 154. 
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tianity, it is evident that 'the brotherhood of man' will, 
in practice, get for a hungry, penniless wanderer food and 
shelter sooner than 'the fatherhood of God.' But great 
was the fall of the Eoman empire, and in the ensuing 
anarchy of government and social chaos, during the cen- 
turies which are now grouped as the dark ages, the aver- 
age human creature was doubtless in deep need of that 
promise of heavenly bliss beyond the grave which Chris- 
tianity held out to him. Viewing the situation under the 
inspiration of the late Professor James's philosophy, one 
would say that the great emphasis which Christianity then 
placed upon 'heaven,' as the place where the poor, the 
unfortunate, the persecuted, and all the miserable wrecks 
of humanity could hope for final comfort and happiness, — 
one would say that it 'worked' in practice. And, surely, 
every age is bound to have a philosophy of life that 
'works.' 

But the church, in placing the greater emphasis upon 
'heaven,' — and, in this connection, perhaps, 'hell' should 
not be ignored, — necessarily let the fraternal ideal slip 
into the background. No slight or perfunctory tribute 
should be paid to the church's organization for charity, 
philanthropy, and the maintenance of social order, in 
the thousand years following the break-up of the empire, 
through its monasteries, convents, religious orders, places 
of worship, and asylums, and also through its majestic 
spiritual authority over the minds of temporal rulers; 
but all this, even, was the less effective because, in the 
ecclesiastical view, the main task was to prepare human 
souls for eternity. The Stoics of antiquity had developed 
a humanitarianism which caused them to use their in- 
fluence for the mitigation of the cruelties of human 
slavery; and it must be believed that, in time, their fra- 
ternal ideal would have made them attack slavery's very 
existence. It was largely under the influence of the Stoics, 
also, that the use of torture to extract confessions in crim- 
inal trials had nearly died out in the later period of the 
Boman empire. The Christian church's view of slavery 
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and torture affords a fair test of its reactionary attitude, 
in this respect, during the dark and middle ages. For 
St. Thomas Aquinas, who entirely recast the logical basis 
of the theology of the Eoman Catholic church in the thir- 
teenth century, and who was undoubtedly the most ad- 
vanced churchman of his time, calmly justified human 
bondage on the ground that it was designed by God to 
stimulate bravery in soldiers, who would be enslaved if 
vanquished in battle! And when the church became 
dominant, it "gave torture a new vitality, found cogent 
reasons for it, and introduced it in a far more cruel form 
and to a far greater extent than had ever been known 
under Greeks, Eomans or barbarians. ' ' 2 

Hastening by the Protestant Eef ormation, which shat- 
tered the ecclesiastical hegemony and intellectual tyranny 
of the Papacy in Christendom, one quickly confronts the 
French Revolution. By that great convulsion, at the close 
of the eighteenth century, the fraternal ideal was definitely 
emancipated for the present and future work in the world. 
The war cry of the French Revolution was 'liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity.' The time was certainly ripe for the 
revival of the conception of the brotherhood of man, for 
the centuries had hammered Europe into political and 
social order, had created a strong state system of fairly 
large territorial aggregates, and had greatly developed 
international commerce and intercourse by improved 
methods of transportation on sea and land. Manufactur- 
ing and trade, stimulated by the earlier discoveries and 
inventions in the dawning age of science, were rapidly 
creating and diffusing wealth among the people; and 
there was a rapidly lessening need, pragmatically speak- 
ing, of that emphasis upon 'heaven' and 'hell' which the 
church for ten centuries had mainly relied upon for its 
influence and service to mankind. Europe was now ready, 
economically, politically, and socially, to think less of the 



2 See the essay on Thomasius, in ' ' Seven Great Statesmen, ' ' by Dr. 
Andrew D. White. 
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future life and more of the possibilities of making a para- 
dise of this one. It was no accident that the blow for 
emancipation was struck in France, for France in that 
day was the most prosperous and advanced of European 
countries. 

The leading ideas of the Revolution rested upon the 
rationalistic doctrines of Natural Law making for ter- 
restrial content and happiness. "It was this theory 
which . . . altered the whole complexion of social activity. 
When it was denied," as the French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century did deny, "that life here below was 
merely a preparation for another world; when it was 
declared that, on the contrary, it was a strictly mundane 
business, having to do with the best possible arrangement 
of individual and social relations here, revolutionary 
action received its inspiration and justification." 8 

The primary aim of the Eevolution in France was a 
new distribution of political power. The attack fell upon 
a political absolutism, to which was joined an ecclesias- 
tical despotism; and right here it may be noted that 
the ethical justification of the old regime that collapsed 
with the storming of Bastille was paternal as contrasted 
with fraternal service in behalf of the people. The highly 
centralized, absolutist monarchy of the Bourbon kings, 
like that of Frederick the Great, did things for the peo- 
ple, but never by the people. 

While the revolutionists delivered their original assault 
in the name of liberty, which was considered the first and 
most important of the rights of man, — for the chief inter- 
est of the eighteenth century had been to establish the 
civil, political, and religious freedom of the individual, — 
it is a significant and important fact that, as soon as the 
Revolution became a going concern and undertook the 
practical business of government, the fraternal principle 
began to contest with individualism for predominance. 
"Passionate as was the love of liberty and the desire for 

"Peixotto, "The French ^Revolution and French Socialism." 
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personal freedom . . . the principle that the wellbeing 
of the whole social body took precedence of the indi- 
vidual well being, gradually got the upper hand." And, 
finally, it came about that "the whole tenor of the revo- 
lutionary doctrine and practice was less to stimulate an 
individualistic movement than to arouse a sentiment in 
favor of a sense of social duty, a sense of fraternity." 4 
Nor was this development to be wondered at. In France, 
particularly, the old-time political absolutisms had been 
markedly paternalistic in practice. The Revolution had 
simply introduced the new principle that the political 
mastery of the state was inherent in the people, and the 
old idea of the state as a developing, regenerating, and re- 
habilitating agent had naturally survived. In brief, the 
fraternalism inherent in democracy had come forward to 
displace the paternalism of political absolutism. 

To prove this by ample illustration drawn from the 
history of the French Eevolution would be needless, but 
attention may be called to the cosmopolitan spirit of the 
Eevolution and its treatment of the question of property, 
as showing the tendency referred to. The revolutionary 
enthusiasm for spreading the 'blessings of liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity' over all Europe helped to involve revo- 
lutionary France in the foreign wars which were her 
undoing, yet it was an enthusiasm honestly based on the 
idea of the essential solidarity of mankind. In the Eevo- 
lution 's treatment of property, notably the landed estates, 
confiscated so extensively from the aristocratic emigres, 
there was a distinct tendency for a time toward com- 
munistic theories, and there was immutably established 
the principle of state control of private property, as mani- 
fested in laws of confiscation, inheritance laws, a pro- 
gressive income tax, and laws limiting the size of fortunes. 
In much of the later revolutionary legislation, too, there 
was a marked extension of the sphere of state activity 
toward the modern collectivist or socialist ideal. 

4 Peixotto, ' ' The French Revolution and French Socialism. ' ' 
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The development of the fraternal ideal in the French 
Revolution was checked hy the political disasters which 
overtook that great democratic movement when it passed 
so unfortunately under the despotic and militaristic sway 
of Napoleon. On a much smaller scale, it was a disaster 
not unlike that which buried the fraternal ideal in the 
ruins of the Eoman empire; but in the modern instance 
the recovery has been exceedingly rapid. The reaction 
against the Revolution, intensified by the Napoleonic 
struggle for universal empire, was a reaction against all 
of the principles of the Revolution, and it was not until 
the middle of the nineteenth century that conditions again 
began to be favorable to the realization in practice of the 
fraternal ideal. The revival was enormously helped by 
certain epochal events, — the application of steam power 
in manufacturing, the introduction of the steam railroad 
and the steamship into transportation, the invention of 
the electric telegraph, and, not least by any means, that 
finishing blow to medieval theology dealt by the biological 
theories of Darwin and by the philosophy of evolution. 

With science now beginning a series of wonderful con- 
quests, no wave of reaction could long persist after the 
downfall of the Napoleonic empire. It turned out that 
by 1840 there was a new wave of social reform sweeping 
over western Europe and America. Every new line of 
railroad, every mile of telegraph wire, every additional 
steamship brought mankind into closer relations, gave 
ampler scope to cosmopolitanism and spread abroad the 
ideal of human solidarity. And the popularizing of the 
evolutionary conception of life quickened the feeling that 
the 'heaven' and 'hell' of traditional Christianity had 
had their day, and that, in the new working program 
of humanity, the leading place should now be given to 
the economic improvement, and the social and moral uplift 
of terrestrial existence. 

It is necessary to pass by, almost without notice, the 
Utopian social reformers of the earlier and middle por- 
tions of the nineteenth century, — those enthusiasts and 
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idealists who founded isolated communities for social 
regeneration on communistic or semi-communistic lines. 
In substantially every case, they were futile experiment 
stations for the realization in practice of the fraternal 
ideal. The French Utopists, such as Saint Simon, Fourier, 
and Capet, the Englishman Eobert Owen and the Amer- 
ican Adin Ballou, were fervent in their desire to try out 
their social reform theories in practice, and the result 
was the communities founded by them or their disciples, 
many of them in this country, — communities which lived 
a few years, then languished, and died. Idealists of that 
stamp performed a noble service to humanity in keeping 
alive the tradition of the fraternal ideal, but they failed 
in practice because they attempted to isolate themselves, 
under ideal conditions, on little sociological islands, which 
could have no real existence, in the vast ocean of every- 
day humanity. The unerring Emerson satirized them in 
his gentle way in writing to Carlyle in 1840: "We are 
all a little wild here," he said, "with numberless projects 
of social reform. Not a reading man but has a draft 
of a new community in his waistcoat pocket." Yet that 
period of intellectual and social ferment is to be credited 
with at least two great achievements in the United States 
alone; it saw the beginnings of the emancipation of 
women, and it witnessed the successful struggle for the 
emancipation of the slaves, — both of which were move- 
ments profoundly humanitarian and f raternalistic in their 
significance. 

Nor may one ignore the monumental fact that with the 
publication of the Communist manifesto, in 1847, the 
modern movement known as scientific, or Marxian, social- 
ism began. Through the publication of Marx's "Das 
Kapital," in 1867, the aggressive socialism of the present 
day was supplied with a text-book and a definitely form- 
ulated creed just as the old utopian schools of social re- 
form were passing away. 

It must be agreed, at this point, that the history of 
the fraternal ideal, which, inadequately perhaps, has been 
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traced down to our own time, shows clearly that three 
primary conditions are essential to the highest develop- 
ment of a society based on fraternal principles. First, 
and most elementary, the physical limitations of time and 
space upon human intercourse must be overcome; that 
is to say, good roads, quick transportation, unimpeded 
communications between the scattered populations of the 
earth must be established and maintained. This element 
has been notably present in the problem since the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great ; and it is pertinent to say, 
in this connection, that wireless telegraphy and the re- 
cently invented machines for human flight are destined 
to exercise upon the future realization of the fraternal 
ideal an influence whose scope and power no one could 
now undertake to measure. The second condition is that 
the human mind must be freed from the superstition that 
this world's interests are nothing compared with those of 
another world. And, third, there must be democracy in 
government, for we could never get fraternalism out of 
the most benevolent of political absolutisms. 

As one confronts the present situation in human so- 
ciety, deplorably lacking in the attributes of perfection 
as modern life may be, one cannot fail to see that the 
three essential conditions referred to now exist as never 
before in the annals of mankind. This is so completely 
self-evident that neither argument nor illustration is 
needed to reinforce the bare assertion. It is a common- 
place to say that we live in a democratic era. No intel- 
ligent man of character now fails to respond to that in- 
sistent demand for social reform and social justice which 
has become the spirit of the age. And, certainly, we have 
not stopped marveling at the unending procession of the 
triumphs of science over nature, during the period of 
which we live. 

The consequence is that we are living in a time when 
the movement toward the realization in practice of the 
fraternal ideal in society takes on an unheard-of speed. 
The movement may be faster even than we can believe 
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to be possible. For our conceptions of the rapidity of 
human progress are formed by the study of history, and, 
until within seventy years, the physical conditions es- 
sential to the development of fraternal ideals were still 
antique. Physically speaking, the world we live in to-day, 
with its wireless messages across the Atlantic, its four- 
day steamships, it twentieth-century expresses, and its 
aeroplane flights across the English channel and the Alps, 
is in effect twenty centuries removed from the world our 
grandfathers knew in their childhood. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we radically revise our ideas of the rate 
of modern progress and allow to it a possible speed 
hitherto deemed incredible. 

One of the contemporary evidences of this speeding up, 
it appears, is the extraordinary development in practice 
of the principle of associated effort. Association, in fact, 
offers a necessary method for the advance of fraternal 
principles. The word 'fraternal' itself, in its simplest 
meaning of brotherliness, implies the existence of two or 
more individuals, and we cannot conceive of the most ele- 
mentary fraternal relation except as one associating in 
some way two or more individuals with each other. While, 
therefore, the fraternal spirit has always manifested it- 
self in the simplest human relations, in the form of pity, 
generosity, hospitality, succor in time of need, charity and 
benevolence, the fraternal spirit is dependent for the 
growth of its power and effectiveness in ever-widening 
circles upon the united effort which comes from associ- 
ation. In order to connect intimately the social move- 
ments of our time and of the future with the fraternal 
ideal, one must place no small amount of emphasis upon 
the indispensable connection between associated effort and 
our glorified goal of human endeavor. 

The principle of associated effort, it has been said, 
is being applied to an extraordinary degree in our time, 
and this fact is an evidence of the speeding up in human 
progress to which attention has been called. What bet- 
ter proof could there be of the soundness of this statement 
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than the present tendency toward combinations in all de- 
partments of human activity? It is unnecessary to cite 
for purposes of illustration the familiar combinations in 
business and industry whose growth has shaken the poli- 
tics of our day almost into hysteria. Business and labor 
combinations, however, while fairly illustrative of the 
tendency toward associated effort, are not, as yet, fra- 
ternalistic in the highest sense. Let us observe, therefore, 
the perfect craze, one might say, for association now ex- 
isting outside the field of the production and distribution 
of wealth. 

Not to mention thousands of social, educational, 
friendly, benevolent and 'uplift' organizations, having 
local scope, one may pause to consider the innumerable 
associations nowadays formed, mainly from altruistic mo- 
tives, for the promotion of some public cause or the gen- 
eral advancement of the common weal. No one can fail 
to be impressed by the large number of national and in- 
ternational congresses which are convened somewhere 
every year for the consideration of subjects bearing ex- 
clusively upon some aspect of the great problem of man's 
condition on the earth. Peace congresses, interparlia- 
mentary union conferences, and the like, the world has 
become familiar with. But there are many other con- 
gresses, or conferences, whose gathering assumes a spe- 
cial significance. In the year 1910, there were held, in 
Europe or America, the following: The national con- 
ference on the white slave traffic; the international con- 
gress on the white slave traffic; the national conference 
on the prevention of infant mortality; the national con- 
ference on public health; the international prison con- 
gress; the international cooperative congress; the in- 
ternational congress of public relief and private philan- 
thropy; the international socialist congress; the inter- 
national congress on industrial diseases ; the international 
town planning conference; the international congress on 
unemployment. 

The international congress of the races, which was held 

Vol. XXII.— No. 1 6 
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in London, during the summer of 1911, and participated 
in by delegates from some fifty nations, certainly deserves 
to be added to the list, since it discussed the most fun- 
damental ideas of cosmopolitanism, — the meaning of race 
and nation, general conditions of progress, peaceful con- 
tact between civilizations, special problems in interracial 
economics, the modern conscience in relation to racial 
questions, and positive suggestions for promoting inter- 
racial friendliness. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century, the only in- 
ternational congresses ever held were ecclesiastical or 
diplomatic. To-day there are such things as international 
congresses on industrial diseases and on idle workmen. 
Can it be doubted that these international congresses, con- 
stantly increasing in number, covering almost every 
conceivable aspect of social reform, will enormously 
strengthen, within a comparatively short time, the ten- 
dency toward world unity and the brotherhood of man! 
National lines are almost sure to weaken and ultimately 
disappear before such a stream of cosmopolitan forces, 
every year in the future gaining in bulk, speed, and power. 

This principle of association affords the clew to the 
truly effective work in our time for the realization in 
practice of the fraternal ideal. Whether the field of ef- 
fort be international, national or local, there must be co- 
operation, organization, team work, in order to achieve 
results permanently beneficial to society as a whole. The 
stronger the team work, the more comprehensive its grasp 
upon the situation to be dealt with, the more solidly en- 
during becomes the final achievement. Isolated effort, 
consequently, is more and more regarded as futile in at- 
tacking social evils and in remedying social wrongs. Pri- 
vate charity is increasingly under suspicion as a system 
of social amelioration. Private benevolence is seen to be 
little more than a sorry makeshift, by reason of its ill- 
regulated, spasmodic and often unintelligent attacks on 
the disorders and distempers of society. Political action 
for reform is now more and more condemned as inade- 
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quate if it is confined to small areas. This growing pas- 
sion for unity, to be brought about by the mobilization of 
social forces making for progress, is the natural outcome 
of the modern development of associated effort; and no 
one need be struck with amazement if finally the idea 
becomes prevalent that the greatest, the most powerful, 
if not the most efficient, of all associations in existence 
should be used as the direct agent of the social revolution 
yet to come. That association is the state itself. 

One can conceive of an individualism, epicurean in 
ideals, regarding all human relations as resting wholly 
on individual self-interest, which, for imperative reasons 
of protection from spoliation and anarchy, would support 
an extensive system of charities, benevolences, and re- 
ligious worship for the benefit of the masses of the peo- 
ple, while all the while it viewed with positive aversion 
interference in affairs by the state, for the promotion of 
the common welfare. But one cannot easily conceive of 
a society, where flourished the fraternal ideal, being in- 
different to the aid that government might afford in the 
progress of the world. 

The truth is that government will be used for all it 
is really worth in the process of realizing in practice the 
fraternal ideal. We are experiencing to-day, even, an 
impressive demonstration of this two-fold tendency. 
What has been well called 'social love' is manifesting it- 
self in numberless practical ways, as never before in 
human history. The increasing emphasis placed upon the 
idea of private wealth as a trust, the passion for altruistic 
service beyond the pale of the church, shown in social set- 
tlement work, the enormous private benefactions for edu- 
cation and research and charity, — these are manifestations 
of the flowering of 'social love' in our time. But there 
is also to be noted a very rapid extension of state activity 
and state functions along the lines of public service ; and 
the question that many would like to have answered is, 
how far will this extension of the powers and activities 
of the state proceed? 
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Mr. Edward Bellamy wrote "Looking Backward" in 
1886. About a quarter of a eentury has elapsed, and one 
cannot now read the best utopian romance of our time 
without testing here and there his imaginative forecast 
of the future state of society by actual social tendencies 
since the book was first published. In certain respects, 
the passing of the years has already shown the author to 
have been in error; in other respects, the years are ap- 
parently vindicating him, — to what extent, another half 
century must determine. Mr. Bellamy was entirely wrong 
in assuming that the movement toward the establishment 
of the collectivist commonwealth would be more rapid in 
the United States than in any other country. France, 
Australia, and New Zealand are moving more swiftly than 
America in that direction, and their progress in the next 
fifty years promises still to be much greater than our own. 
A reason for this is that individualism in this country 
was very far developed by the pioneer conditions of our 
early settlement, economic growth, and political consti- 
tution; and the decentralization inherent in our federal 
system of states probably will remain for no short period 
an obstacle to socialist experimentation on a large scale. 
Australia, on the contrary, began as a penal colony, and 
from the earliest days of white settlement, at first through 
the despotic government of a military officer appointed 
by the crown, and later through crown colony govern- 
ments paternalistic to a marked degree, its people be- 
came familiar with the frequent exercise by the state of 
its organized power in order to overcome the critical diffi- 
culties of colonization. 

This unavoidable variability in socialistic development 
in different parts of the world, because of varying local 
conditions, should not be ignored, for it reminds one that 
the realization in practice of any system of universal 
reorganization, worked out theoretically in some idealist's 
brain cells, can never be possible. Nothing seems more 
absurd than the idea that the socialist commonwealth, or 
any utopian state whatever, as conceived by any human 
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mind, could ever be realized in practice with complete 
fidelity to the scheme originally elaborated. No such state 
ever existed, or ever can exist, inasmuch as all social and 
political organizations must be the resultants of conflicting 
forces. It is not a perfect earth on which we live. The 
heat and cold are very badly distributed. There may be 
too much salt water, and there is surely too little land 
surface susceptible of cultivation. Indeed, the physical 
earth is exposed to almost as serious criticism as the Ee- 
publican or the Democratic party in America. To sup- 
pose that, in any future age, any human society whatever 
could approximate ideal conditions is to deal in stuff and 
nonsense. 

Let us observe, too, that no form of social organization 
could ever be regarded as final, unless society should 
petrify. Conditions will not only be different in different 
regions; they will change in the same regions as gen- 
eration follows generation. No social system can work 
in practice unless it is adapted to its surroundings and 
answers to the special needs of the people who may hap- 
pen to five on the earth at a particular period. It fol- 
lows, in the most comprehensive view of the situation, 
that what is commonly known as scientific, or orthodox, 
socialism, — that is, the system based on the anti-capital- 
istic writings of Karl Marx, — is nothing but a militant 
rallying point for the army of the discontented who are 
eternally pressing onward in the unwearied endeavor to 
realize in practice the fraternal ideal. Marxism in itself 
has no finality. Like Eousseau's theory of the "Social 
Contract" and John Calvin's theology, it is chiefly im- 
portant in that it serves a propagandist purpose in one 
of the militant ages of advancing democracy. It is the 
fighting edge, one may say, of the advance guard of social 
reform. When it becomes dulled in conflict, as no doubt 
it must, a new and sharper blade will replace it. For 
theories are little else than weapons caught up in behalf 
of causes which far transcend in significance the weapons 
of the hour. They become obsolete and are discarded. 
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But back of them, sometimes, are world forces which, 
century after century, sweep on mysteriously perhaps, 
yet majestically, to their goal. 

What will actually develop in society within the next 
few centuries may involve so radical a transformation 
that the conventional socialist ideal of to-day would then 
seem a paltry conception, so far short would it be of the 
consummate reality. On the other hand, the hard physical 
limitations of human existence, the possible persistence of 
race conflicts, the still doubtful ability of democracy to 
carry an ever increasing burden in administration and 
government, may long keep the social organization far 
away from the Utopia of contemporary socialist thought. 
It is neither possible nor desirable to lift the veil cover- 
ing the distant future; but it may at least be assumed, 
with confidence, that changes of real magnitude will come 
and that, in so far as they materialize in times not remote, 
they will follow well-recognized lines of progress toward 
the realization of the fraternal ideal. 

The strength of modern socialism is its simple inher- 
itance of the world-old spirit of fraternalism, which has 
thus far survived all civilizations and which cannot die 
while man endures. 

Waldo L. Cook. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ONE of the problems that historians of antiquity have 
thus far been unable to solve may be stated thus: 
How was it possible for states to rise to a high degree of 
corporate efficiency, to evolve a civilization that embodied 
many of the elements of permanence and yet be unable 
to maintain themselves permanently? So far as the 
Grecian commonwealths are concerned, — to confine our 
survey to Europe, — the proximate causes of this decay 



